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DRAFT MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


General Westmoreland has requested an additional 205,000 troops 
(beyond the 525,000 personnel now authorized). He asks for the de- 
ployment in three packages, by May 1, September 1 and December 31. 

General Wheeler believes we should prepare ourselves to meet the 
request for an additional 205,000 personnel and should act to increase 
and improve our strategic reserve in the United States. An initial 
staff examination of requirements indicates that to achieve both will 
requi re: 


a. A call-up of reserve units and individuals totaling approx- 
imately 262 , 000 (194,000 in units, 68,000 as i nd i vi dua 1 s ) . 

b. increased draft calls. 

c. Extension of terms of service. These actions would produce 
a total increase in end strength in the Armed Forces of approximately 
511, 000 by June 30, 1969. (The staff examination referred to above 
included spaces to add 31,500 troops in South Korea and a US naval 
proposal to add two cruisers and fifteen destroyers to the naval forces 
in Southeast Asia. If these proposals are disapproved in their en- 
tirety, the figures above will be decreased to approximate! y 242 r 000 
and 454,000 respectively.) 

A build-up of roughly these dimensions would enable us to meet the 
Westmoreland request and, in any event, would reconstitute the strategic 
reserve in the United States. 


We recommend: 
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1. An immediate decision to deploy to Vietnam an estimated total 
of 22,000 additional personnel (approximately 60% of which would be 
combat). An immediate decision to deploy the three tactical ffghter 
squadrons deferred from Program 5 (about 1,000 men). This would be 
over and above the four battalions (about 3700 men) already planned 
for deployment in April which in themselves would bring us slightly 
above the 525,000 authorized level. The argument for this immediate 
action, and detailed schedules of availability is contained in Tab A. 

2. Either through Ambassador Bunker of through an early visit 
by Secretary Clifford, a highly forceful approach to the GVN (Thieu 
and Ky) to get certain key commitments for improvement, tied to our 
own increased effort and to increased US support for the ARVN. De- 
tai Is are i n Tab B. 

3. Early approval of a Reserve call-up and an increased end 
strength adequate to meet the balance of the Westmoreland request and 
to restore a strategic reserve in the United States, adequate for 
possible contingencies world-wide. Supporting discussion and details 
are in Tab C. 

4. Reservation of the decision to meet the Wes tmorel and request 
in full. While we would be putting ourselves in a position to make 
these additional deployments, the future decision to do so would be 
conti ngent upon: 

a. Reexamination on a week-by-week basis of the desirability 
of further deployments as the situation develops; 

b. Improved political performance by the GVN and increased 
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contribution in effective military action by the ARVN; 

c. The results of a study in depth, to be initiated immed- 
iately, of possible new political and strategic guidance for the 
conduct of US operations in South Vietnam, and of our Vietnamese policy 
in the context of our world-wide politico-military strategy. Support- 
i ng discussion is in Tab D. 

5. No new peace initiative on Vietnam. Re-statement of our terms 
for peace and certain limited diplomatic actions to dramatize Laos and 
to focus attention on the total threat to Southeast Asia. Details in 
Tab E. 

6. A general decision on bombing policy, not excluding future 
change, but adequate to form a basis for discussion with the Congress 
on this key aspect. Here your advisers are divided: 

a. General Wheeler and others would advocate a substantial 
extension of targets and authority in and near Hanoi and Haiphong, 
mining of Haiphong, and naval gunfire up to a Chinese Buffer Zone; 

b. Others would advocate a seasonal step-up through the spring, 
but without these added elements. 

The opposing arguments are in Tab F. 

^ ^ 

/S #\ /V /V 

In proposing this course of action, we recognize that there are 
certain difficulties and negative factors, outlined in Tab G. Addi- 
tional problems we can anticipate in US public opinion are at Tab H. 

Nevertheless, we believe that this course of action, in its essential 
outline at least, is urgently required to meet the immediate situation 
in Vietnam as well as wider possible contingencies there and elsewhere. 
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TABS -- DRAFT MEMORANDUM TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mould- 4*, I ? ) 


The Justification for Immediate Additional Forces in South Vietnam 

filer easing the Effectiveness of Vietnamese Efforts in Conjunction 
with a U. S. Troop Increase 


Justification for Increasing the Strategic Reserve 


Necessity for In-Depth Study of Vietnam Policy and Strategic Guidance 
Negotiating Posture Options, and Possible Diplomatic Actions 


Military Action Against North Vietnam 


The Campaign Against North Vietnam: A Different View • 
Difficulties and Negative Factors in the Course of Action 


Problems We Can Anticipate in U. S. Public Opinion 


F-2 


I 





Because of the possibility that the North Vietnamese leaders may 
* 

decide to launch a larger-scale invasion by Main Force units, we should 

4 

put ourselves in a position to provide the other ground, sea and air forces 
involved in General Westmorel and *s request. This would require a sub- 
stantial Reserve call-up, the exact dimensions of which remain to be worked, 
out. It must be anticipated, however, that this would be around 245,000 
(it should be noted that the Joint Staff estimate of 280,000 includes 
31,000 additional troops for South Korea). Moreover, the necessary end 
strength to sustain these added deployments would approximate 450,000. 

The difference would be made up by extension of tours of duty and increased 
draft calls. 

In order to reach the end strength necessary under this recommen- 
dation, Congress i ona 1 action would be required. Congress would have to 
authorize the extension of terms of service and the call-up of certain 
• individual Reservists that would be necessary. In addition, the author- 
ization and appropr iat ion of about $5 billion over the $2-1/2 billion 
increase already indicated for the present fiscal year and $10 billion 
for FY 69 would also be necessary. 

In presenting this proposal to Congress, and to the American public, 

* 

emphasis should be placed upon the uncertain picture world-wide and 

the need to improve and increase our strategic reserve. 

This increase in the strategic reserve here in the United States 

* « 

would make it possible to deploy to South Vietnam the additional forces 
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involved in General Wes tmorel and ' s request if our continuing review and 

determinations with respect to possible change in the political and 

* ♦ 

strategic guidance should warrant this action. The particular units and 

dates of such possible deployments are shown on the attached schedule. 

* 

If these additional forces are not deployed to Vietnam, our action in 
thus reconstituting the strategic -reserve would nevertheless be fully 

warranted. Our strategic reserve has been appreciably depleted because 

* • 

of Vietnam demands. At present, the active division forces in the Con- 
tinental United States, Hawaii and Okinawa, and including the Marine units 
in the Caribbean and Med i terranean, consist of 4-2/3 Army divisions and 1-1/3 
Marine divisions. This compares with the 9 Army divisions and 3 Marine 

divisions in our strategic reserve on 30 June 1965* A call-up of 242,000, 

% 

with no deployments to South Vietnam in excess of the 22,000 now recom- 

mended, would yield a strategic reserve of 7 Army divisions and 2 Marine 
divisions. The unsettled situations In many parts of the world make 
this build-up a prudent action entirely apart from possible Vietnam con- 
tingencies. 
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DEPLOYMENT DECISIONS * 
Decision. Deployment Arrival 


Date 

Date 

Date 

Unit 

Men 

Now 

1 Jun 

* * i 

1 5 Jun 

♦ 

5th Marine_ Div (-)( 3 Bns) ) , 

1 0/000 

Now 

1 5 May 

1 5 Jun 

Miscellaneous Navy 

1 ,300 

Now 

] Jun 

15 Jun 

b A E F-100 Sqds (ANG active) 

3,000 

; Now 

\ 

* 

1 Jun 

15 Jun 

Bde 5th Mech. . Div. 

. t 

9,700 

1 Apr 

1 Jun 

30 Jun 

i 

■ * 

4th Marine Div/Wg 

(Replace 5th 
Marine Div. 

1 Jun 

1 Aug 

31 Aug 

1 Ariny Ntl Grd-Mech Bde 

* 

t 

(Replace 5th 
Mech. Bde) 

1 Jun 

1 Aug 

31 Aug 

<► 

1 Army Ntl Grd Inf Bde 

(Replace 82n 
Ahn. Bde) 

1 Jun ' 

1 Aug 

31 Aug 

2 Army Ntl Grd Inf Bde & Support 

66,300 

1 Jun 

1 Aug 

15 Aug 

b AF Tac Ftr Sqds 

11,700.'. 

1 Jun 
I Jun 
1 Jun 
1 Jul 

1 Aug 
1 Aug 
1 Jul 
1 Sep 

31 Aug 
15 Aug 
31 Jul 
Oct-Dec 

■ i 

Navy Construction & Support 
k Marine Fighter/Attack Sqdns 
Marine Support Units 

Navy Support 
. 

1 1 ,200 
7,000 
20,000 
8,000 

1 Jul 

1 Sep 

15 Sep 

3 AF Tac Ftr Sqds & Support 

5,000 

1 Aug 

1 Oct 

31 Oct . 

1 Army Ntl Grd Div. 

* ‘ • 

26,000 

1 Aug 

1 Oct 

31 Oct 

i 

Marine Combined Action Companies * 

• i 

2,000 

1 Aug . 

1 Oct 

31 Oct 

Air Force Support . i 

» 

2,500 

Later 



I 

+ 

Army Aviation Units i 

30,000 


206,500 



*Would be adjusted based on any decision to deploy difference forces in the 
initial deployment. • 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE TO ORDER UNITS 
OF THE READY RESERVE OF THE ARMED FORCES TO 

ACTIVE DUTY 




, * •/ , 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 301 of title 

3, United States Code, and as President of the United States, I 

hereby authorize the Secretary of Defense to order units of the * 

Ready Reserve of the armed forces to active duty for not more than 
. * ■ 

24 months under paragraph (e) of Department of Defense Appropr 

• * 

tionAct, 1967 (SO Stat. 981). 

♦ 

However, the total number of members of the Ready Reserve 

■ • « ~ 

who may be ordered to active duty with their units hereunder may 


not exceed < 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OE DEFENSE TO ORDER UNITS 
OF THE READY RESERVE OF THE ARMED FORCES TO* * 

ACTIVE DUTY 



By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 301 of title 

. , « '• * 

3, United States Code, and as President of the United States, I 
hereoy authorize the Secretary of Defense to order units of the 
Ready Reserve of the armed forces to active duty for not more than 
24 months under paragraph. (e) of Department of Defense .Appropria- 
tion Act, 1967 (SO Stat. 981). 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
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Supplemental Paper on Negotiating Options 
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The basic paper on this subject addresses itself to 

possible options for action at the time^of an announcement 

of whatever military actions are decided. 

In addition, there are advocates for what would in 

effect be a Delayed Option A . This would amount to a 

cessation of the bombing after our additional actions had 

been taken and a tax bill passed. The advocates of this 

position further recognize the major South Viethamese 

obstacles at the present moment, but equally the possibility 

* 

that these attitudes would change, or could be changed, in 
roughly 30-40 days. 

A brief for such a Delayed Option A is attached as a 
supplemental paper. 
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This paper discusses the advantages and disadvantages, 

* * . , * ^ 

the risks and possible ways to minimize those risks, of an 
unconditional cessation of bombing of North Viet-Nam. 

1. If this course is to be taken the best time to an- 
nounce a cessation of bombing would be in about 30 to 40 
days, or around the beginning of May. This would permit time 
to take a number of actions^ discussed below, which could re- 
duce the risks and enhance the advantages of a bombing 
cessation. 

2. The cessation of aerial and naval bombardment of 
North Viet-Nam should be announced without condition to take 
place on a certain date. The President should say that he 

is taking this course in order to test by their actions rather 

than their words the good faith of the DRV. He should state 

that that good faith will be demonstrated by their promptness 

in commencing talks, by the seriousness of the talks, and 

* 

by the military actions x/nich they take or refrain from tak- 
ing while serious talks are in progress. He should state 
that he is stopping the bombing without condition and that 

he is doing so because he x-fishes to put the DRV to the test 
• * 

of matching its actions with its x^ords. 





3. The cessation of bombing will lead either to: 

* ^ 

a. Equivocation by the DRV; 

' « ■ ■ • 

* * 

b. Talks with the DRV. 

If our announcement of a cessation is unequivocal, and 
if the DRV does not promptly (within two to three weeks) 

• commence to talk seriously, then the DRV will have shown to 
the world and to the American public that it is not interested 
in a peaceful resolution of the war. If during the period of 

• m 

waiting the DRV takes clear and provable steps to "take ad- 
vantage" of the cessation, these steps could be met by re- 
taliation, while maintaining the position that we are prepared 
to continue a full cessation of the bombing in the absence of 
other such actions. Retaliation should be carefully controlled 
to situations which can be clearly shown to be a provocation 
to the US. If either Hanoi’s inflexibility with respect to 
negotiations or its insistence on taking advantage of a 
cessation can be clearly demonstrated to the American people 
and to other governments, the Administration's position will 
be vastly improved, the American people will be more united. 


and the DRV will have been robbed of its major diplomatic 
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It is absolutely essential that if the Administration 

follows this course, it does so in a way which can with- 

* • ■ 

♦ 

stand all scrutiny from those who tend to doubt either its 
unconditional nature or our sincerity. It must demonstrate 
beyond a reasonable doubt DRV intransigence or bad faith. 

4. If talks do result from a cessation of bombing, 
there is no guarantee that they will be productive. But re- 
gardless of the path they take, and whether they end in agree- 
ment or failure or continue to drag on, our. current policy 
will have gained strength at home and abroad .by the very fact 
that negotiations have commenced and that our interest in 
peace has been demonstrated beyond cavil. 

* 

5. We need 30 to 40 days for a variety of reasons. This 
period of time will enable us to prepare the GVN for the shock 
of a bombing cessation and it will permit us in other ways 

to put our house in better order. Furthermore, while May 1 
brings on good weather over North Viet-Nam, it brings extremely 

m 

heavy rains to the Ho Chi Minh Trail. As the Laotian Pan- 
handle becomes less passabLe, North Vietnamese infiltration 

must be increasingly confined to the more easily accessible 

* 

routes through North Viet-Nam and the DMZ. Therefore, we 
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should have a maximum opportunity to observe the "take ad- 

• • 

vantage" situation. In good weather, this could be done 

• • 

by high altitude aerial photography, which is extremely 

difficult for the North Viet-Namese to prove and is invisible 

• * 

♦ * 

to their population, including foreign observers. High level 

photography is adequate, absent special circumstances. 

• ■ 

■ 

6. The political advantages at home and abroad of a 
bombing cessation are obvious. It creates, however, these, 
problems: 

lx ” ' a . The potentially increased vulnerability 

. * • 

of our forward positions at the DMZ . 

m 

Our 'forward positions at Con Thien, Cam Lo, Ca Lu, the 
Rockpile, and Khe Sanh present us with difficulties. Ob- 

m 

viously, our forces in these positions cannot be required 
to sustain attack under circumstances where aerial support 
within the boundaries of South Viet-Nam is inadequate for 
their protection. This is acknowledged by even such un- . 
friendly observers as U Thant, and would be generally under- 
stood. If we are under attack in these forward positions 
after a cessation of bombing, the Administration should not 
~ hesitate to resume whatever bombing is necessary within the 
area reasonably related to the protection of- these positions. 

a 

Indeed, if the DRV mounts major attacks on our forward 
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positions following a cessation, of bombing, people will 
understand that they are not seriously interested in peace. 

It is doubtful that the DRV will mount major attacks 
in the DMZ area after the cessation of bombing. They have 
already given some signs that they may understand the nature 
of ouf problem and the nature of world reaction to such at- 
tacks. When the President announces the bombing cessation, 
he should state flatly that major attacks on our' troops in 
the area of the DMZ will, of course, result in tactical bomb- 
ing appropriately related to their protection. If our troops 
are attacked from North of the DMZ we will, of course, respond. 

b. The political dangers to the GVN . 

i 

Unquestionably a cessation of bombing and the start of 
negotiations raises serious problems for the GVN. Ambassador 
Bunker has pointed out to us the concern of the GVN in this 
connection. But if we accept the proposition that the GVN 
must be much stronger before negotiations are possible, we 
have in fact substituted their position for our own. There 
is advantage to giving Bunker time to adjust the GVN to ne- 
gotiations, but there is little advantage to waiting until 
the GVN regards itself as strong enough to negotiate, since 
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this might take years. There is, indeed, always a chance 

that the GVN will collapse during talks but this is no more 
likely than the chance that it might collapse as a result of 
increased enemy action. We are living with considerable risks 
of political collapse in Saigon and in the United States, and 
if we move towards a cessation of bombing it seems a lesser 

• m 

risk than to attempt to continue our present course of action 
without testing this alternative. 

7. Finally, if we do not in the next month o-r two test 

the DRV we will never be able to establish whether or not 

. • 

Hanoi is interested in serious talks. Our intelligence may 

• r 

indicate that they are not; our experts may be so persuaded; 

«* 

but there is absolutely no other way of establishing this fact 
to the satisfaction of a large number of Americans and a great 
majority of foreign governments short of putting Hanoi to the 
test. The risks involved in our putting Hanoi to the test 
are much less than the risks in our failure to do so. 
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In’ order to present the two somewhat divergent views on military 
action against North Vietnam, this Tab includes two papers: 

Tab F-l is submitted by General Wheeler. It outlines and explains 
certain extensions of bombing authority in North Vietnam, particularly 
in relation to Hanoi and Haiphong, together with extension of SEA DRAGON 
naval operations and new authority for the use of surface-to-air missiles. 
This paper is entitled "The Campaign Against North Vietnam." 

In addition, General Wheeler would favor action to close the Port 
of Haiphong through mining or otherwise. Since this matter has been 
repeatedly presented to the President, General Wheeler has not added a 
specific paper on this proposal. 

Tab F-2 presents the argument for a more limited extension of the 
bombing campaign, which would not include narrowing of the present 

» m 

restricted areas around Hanoi and Haiphong, and would oppose the mining 
of Haiphong, the extension of naval .gunfi re operations (SEA DRAGON) and 
the requested authority for surface-to-air missiles. 
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' Subject: The Campcign Against North Vietnam (U) • ^ 

• • . * • . * 

, / ■ •• 

» • t ( • • < * • ] 

'* ■; : ■ * • . ^ ' * 

•**' 1* The air campaign against North ^Vietnam is now. entering 

^ * * * * 

■ • # • 

the fourth year of operations. Only during the latter part of 

• U * •- 

- - 

.the past favorable weather season of April through October 1967 > ; 

however, has' a significant weight of effort been applied against 
* ♦ ^ •— - # 

' * T 9 ‘ 

the major target systems? During this period, even 'though ; 

• * _ ~ # ‘ ^ 

V- hampered by continuous and temporarily imposed constraints, i 

* • j 

the air campaign made a marked impact on the capability of ? 

« * f 

North Vietnam to prosecute - the war. Unfortunately, this impact 

« • 

% * j 

• was rapidly overcome. The constraints on operations and the j 

* * ’ i 

. . - - . ■ * • * ; 

• change in the monsoon weather provided North Vietnam with- ? . • 

» ^ * * . * 1 4 

• “ * : ■ \ 

■ numerous opportunities '.to recuperate from' the ' effects of the ': 

air strikes. Facilities' were, rebuilt and reconstituted and . j 

• - - . . * ' t 

dispersal of the massive material aid from communist countries j 

( . , ♦ 

• . • 

: . • • • • • b ; 

continued. . ’ j 

* I 

# " - * i 

• • 2. There is a distinct difference.. between the North Vietnam \ 

* ) 

- that existed in early 19.65 and the North' Vietnam of today. The. ; 

* * * * 
m • 

' i 

difference is a direct result of the material aid received from. ? 

A . * ] 

external sources and the ability to accommodate to limited and 

i 

•sporadic air strikes. The Hanoi regime throughout .the air j 

* 

campaign, has not shown a change in national will 3 but outwardly j 

• • , • • 

displays a determination to continue -the war. The .viability o± ■ 

the North Vietnam military posture results from the avaixabilx^y 

of adequate assets received from communist countries which permits j 

^ • j 

• defense of the homeland and support of insurgency in the South. j 

• I • 


-> — - -r • 
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i 
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. y. Throughout the air campaign, the North Vietnam and Viet ( 


• * • ' « • 

Cong enemy forces in South Vietnam demonstrated a continuous 


• . • * , . 

• • • • 

disregard for national boundaries, ' announcements of. holiday 

* * a 

ceasefires, and the. lives of the civilian population. Wholesale 

» • ♦ 


destruction has been inflicted upon urban areas. Friendly forces 

• ■ ■ . 

• are committed to fighting the enemy in South Vietnam where he nas 


the capability to inflict military and civilian casualties and. 



.i to continue urban destruction for as. long as adequate support is 

provided through North Vietnam fronr the communist countries. 

. . . 

4. A coordinated and sustained air campaign could hamper severe 

* 

■ 

• * 

the North Vietnam war effort and the continued support of aggressi 

^ • 

» 

throughout Southeast Asia. An integrated interdiction campaign 

' should be undertaken against the road, rail and waterway lines 

• . \ 

- of communication with the objective of isolating the logistics bas 

• ♦ 

of .Hanoi and Haiphong from each other and from the rest of North 

- * • « # % 

Vietnam. To achieve this objective, the following tasks must be 

performed employing a properly balanced weight of effort: 

* * 

• • 

a. Destroy war supporting facilities as well as those 

* . . * 

... producing items vital to the economy. , * 

» • « 

b. Attack enemy defenses, in order to protect our strike 

* • * :* - • 

forces, destroy enemy gun crews and weapons, and force the 

• ♦ . * 

♦ 

A • • • 

expenditure of munitions . ... 

. • 

c. Conduct air attacks throughout as large an area and as 

• • . • * 

** 

m » • . • * 

continuously as possible in order to destroy lines of communica 

• « 

tion targets and associated facilities, dispersed material * 

' 

• . . • • * • : ••• . 

and supplies and to exert maximum suppression of normal 

. • • ' . • . < 


activities because of the threat. 





d. Attack ‘arid destroy railroad rolling stock* vehicles ~ j 

* - * . . * • • 

and waterborne logistics craft throughout as large an area 

• '• ' ' . • ...• . >• 

v ,• • • v* 

...j .as possible, permitting minimum sanctuaries. • V: 

* • \ . * J m 

V I 

• • ■ 

5* Targeting criteria for the effective accomplishment of a 

' ’ ' * • 

systematic air campaign would continue to preclude the. attack.’ 
of population as a target, but accept greater risks of civilian 

casualties in order to ‘achieve the stated objective. - The initial 

. ' • . ■ • • 
changes in operating authorities necessary to the initiation of 

an effective air campaign are: . • : , 

• * . * 

a . Delete the 30/10NM Hanoi Restricted/Prohibited Area and 

* • * 

« • * 

establish a 3NM Hanoi Control Area (Map, TAB ). 

** “ “** • * • ■ - — * •* » - . . * . . # 

* * • 

% 

b. Delete the 10/4NM Haiphong Restricted/Prohibited Area 

; ■ .• - 

• . and establish a 1.5NM Haiphong Control Area. (Map, TAB ). 

* - 

» • 

' c. Delete the Special Northeast Coastal Armed Reconnaissance 


• f • 


Area. . * .. 

»• * . 

6. The present Restricted Areas around Hanoi and Haiphong have_ 

* • m 

existed since 1965 . The prohibited Areas were created in December 

• • 

‘ 1966 . Numerous strikes, however, have been permitted in these 

• • 

areas over the past two and one-half years, e.g., dispersed POL, 

SAM and AAA sites, SAM support facilities, armed reconnaissance 

• • 

of selected LOC and attacks of LOC associated targets, and 

> • • . • 

attack of approved fixed targets. The major political require- 

► - . - • ‘ , . * 

* • 

ments for having established control areas in the vicinity of 

9 ' 

Hanoi and Haiphong are to provide a measure of control of the 

* ■ *■ 

m » 

intensity of effort applied in consonance with the national 
. • 

policy of graduated pressures and to assist in keeping civilian 

■ ♦ 

casualties to a minimum consistent with the importance of the 

target. These requirements can still be satisfied if the control 

^ . ... 
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areas are' reduced to 3NM and 1.5NM around Hanoi and Haiphong* 

*• • . \ * • 

respectively. These new control areas will containable popula- 
tion centers, hut permit operational commanders the necessary 

• * • * 

♦ 

flexibility to attack. 'secondary, as well as primary, lines of 

\ communication to preclude NVN from accommodating to the inter- 

• * ♦ • 

diction of major routes. A reduction of the control areas wouj.d 

9 * > • ' • ^ ^ • 

expose approximately l4o additional miles of primary, road, rail 
an d waterway lines of communication to armed reconnaissance* as 

well as hundreds of miles of secondary lines of communication* 

" 

dependent upon NVN reactions and usage. Additional military 
targets would automatically become authorized f(^?i^^trikes 
W under armed reconnaissance operating authorities,^ ■feus. broaden/<r 


. igg~*the' target base* spreading tne dej.enses* anQ^aaajso^ ou out; 

AS coe,tf / s r’> 

cumulative effects of the interdiction program^ Af tne presen u 

• * . • 

• • 

time, the air defense threat throughout all of the northeast area 

^ ^ M ^ w 
• ‘ m * 

9 

of NVN is formidable. It is not envisioned that aircraft will 

• conduct classical low level armed reconnaissance up and down the 

• . . * ' * • * . ■ • 

newly exposed lines of communication until the. air defense threat 

• « • 

• fairly well neutralized. Attacks of LOC or LOC associated 
targets and moving targets in these areas will continue to be 

' conducted for the time being using dive bombing, or "fixed target" 

• - ■ ■» 

tactics as is currently employed throughout the heavily defended 

. 4 ' 

northeast. Consequently, the risk to aircraft and crews will not 

be increased. In fact these new operating areas should assist in 

• * • * 

decreasing the risks*. New. targets within the control areas will 


continue to be approved in Washington* ^ 






7- There have been repeated and reliable intelligence reports 

* * # - ‘ 
that indicate civilians not engsged in essential war supporting 

• . . * - . ; • \\J 

activities have been evacuated from the- cities of Hanoi and 

• . - • ; i ♦ ‘ • ? 

• >■ * , f * 

Haiphong. Photographic intelligence, particularly of Haiphong, 

' * * 

dearly shows that materials of war are stockpiled in all open 
% * 

♦ 

storage areas and along the .streets throughout almost one-half 

♦ 

of the city. Rather than an area for urban living, the city has 

j' . • ; _ . ! • . • 

'become an armed camp and a large logistics storage base. ' ConSe- 
quently* air strikes in and around ^these cities enoanger personnel 

primarily -engaged directly or indirectly in support of the war 

• • _ 

. effort. ' . . , ' ' 

" • • , , * • 

* A ' 

- • ' 8. The special -coastal armed reconnaissance area in the North- 

■ • \ . V 

east has limited attacks on NVN craft to those, within 3.I*M of 

■ the UVN coast .or coastal islands* This constraint has provided 

% 

another sanctuary to assist NVN in accommodating to the inter- 
"diction effort. To preclude endangering foreign shipping the 
requirement is imposed on strike forces to ensure positive identif: 

cation prior to attack. Identification can be accomplished beyond 

• » m ♦ , 

an arbitrary 3 NM line as well as within it^ .and deny uhe enemy 

* . ■ • • 

a privileged area . • 

9. To complement the air strike program, there are additional 

* “ 

measures that should- be applied to. provide interdiction in depth. 

- • ' 

During 1967, SEA DRAGON operations effectively reduced coastal- 

• • 1 • . . . . 

..water traffic in NVN south of 20°N latitude. Average daily 

- * • 

• • 

- sighting dropped from 30 in the first quarter to four in the 

• * • ' • 1 4 

.fourth quarter. 1 An "estimated 80 percent of all eoagtal water 

t * 

traffic is located north of 20°N in NVN ’and includes- such 


) 

important carriers as maritime ^^j|£er.s , * 1 POL barges'. 


and lar.^e 
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coastal general cargo' barges.- SEA' DRAGON operations can make 

• " 

an effective contribution to. the. campaign against NVN, by exten- 

• • • 

• ♦ 

sion of the present operating area northward to the -CHICOM 

* 0 « ~ 

• 9 * ^ . 

♦ * 

Buffer Zone. Attacks would be prohibited against targets not 

authorized in the air strike program^ such as watercraft engaged 

■ « 

in purely civilian pursuits or located within heavily populated 

areas. Forces would also be. prohibited from endangering foreign 
shipping. 

• • . 

• 10. Expansion of SEA DRAGON authorities to the CHICOM Buffer 

♦ • ft 

Zone as depicted on the map, TAB , would: 

• . * ■ 

Q-* Inhibit distribution of supplies which are imported N 

• * » * * 

through the principal NVN port of Haiphong -by interdicting the 
coastal LOC. ••• • 

* " • ’ . * 

b. Expose additional coastal targets to naval gunfire, 

• « 

allowing air resources to oe employed against other targets# 

c. Complicate NVN coastal defense problems and expose a 
larger portion of NVN air deienses in coastal are^s to suppress 

d. Provide for greater flexibility in the use of naval force 

♦ • 

by permitting attack on enemy forces now immune from surface 

attack. by being beyond an arbitrary line. 

• • 

11. The risk to SEA DRAGON forces from coastal artillery will 

# * 

♦ • ' « 

not significantly change from that which" exists south of 20°N. 

• * 

• • * ‘ • ' 

* • * . ^ • 

The risk of attack by NVN air forces will increase due' to ships 
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^ • 

such attacks against SEA Dh'oON ships now operating south of : " 

* * . , ( 

20°N if they so desire. The risk of attack from NVN naval’ forces * 

. : • ■ » « , • 

* : . * . • • • 

based at Cac Ba Island, Hanoi, Haiphong, Hon Gai and tort Wallut 

yAfi also increase due to ships operating closer to these bases JlvAe 

Ofieiv farvd fiMt/ide p*K*Atole CM(cf<ri'c/t?s deuc.de j 

NVN naval inventory at present i£: • ’ - ** 


NUMBER 
13-16 • 

.9 ’ 

3 

fc 

2 


TYPE 


*• * 1 * • 
— * 


1 *1 


Torpedo Boats 
Gunboats 

ft 

% 

Past Patrol Boats 
Subchasers 


ARMAMENT - 

Torpedoes and 25MM gun's’ 

*. 

31MM guns ’ 

* B 1 ‘ • “ 

* ' * 

57 or 37MM guns 
25MM guns 


/ 


* • 

There are no confirmed surface-to-surface" missiles, such as 

«• • ~ 

• » . • • 

* * • . . 

STYX, 'PROGS or SAMLETS -in NVN. 

- . ■ . : . 

12. Surface-to-air missile:;use over North Vietnam against air- 

borne hostile combat type aircraft is one additional measure which 

• . ' • 

should be taken to reduce the NVN air threat. Naval forces now 

‘ 

have authority to use .SAMs for air defense in the Tonkin Gulf 

♦ • 

and over NVN south of 20°N latitude.’ Sea based missiles, 

mr ft • • • 

principally uhe 100 nautical mile range TALOS can cover the 

* • 

^ * 

known Jet— capable airfields and much of the essential airspace 


over northeastern NVN as shown in TAB 


Facilities available 


.. • in the 6hi P s and aircraft over the Tonkin *Gulf enable the. firing 

, • , . 

'• ,/... s ^PA° positively identify aircraft over NVN. On two- recent 

" , ' ♦ 

. ' .* m * 

occasions, when USAP aircraft were shot down by MIG 21s (the EB-66- 

lost on Ik January and the.P-4c lost on 23 February), the TALOS 

• * • 

equipped ship in the Tonkin Gulf had its missile fire control 

* • * 

* • 

{ ' looked on the MIG before, the MIG closed to fire on the US aircraft. 

- • . • ■ • * - . 

- i®Otc of authority prevented firing. On numerous occasions recently 




. 

when the NVN IL-28s have been conducting training flights over 

/ * * • 


* • * • • 

NVN. they would have been engaged by TALOS. Expansion of the 

• • • 

. authority to use surface-to-air missiles over all of NVN with 

' • - • * 

the exception of k 10NM radius circle around Hanoi and Haiphong 

• * 

; ‘ • . . , • * . . 

* • • will result- in destruction of NVN aircraft, greater defenses- 

; • . .. * . ' . •! ■ ' 

* " • • • . * « 

« I » * • I • 

; . for US aircraft and inhibit NVN air operations. 

* • ** * * ’ 

• * • • 

• 13* Authorization to conduct a campaign against North Vietnam 

A 

% 

- employing air and naval forces under the proposed operating author- 
* • 

• ' ities should have 'a d^ei3#ve= : a7id : ^significant impact on the ability 

• • v 

• t t * 

of NVN to continue, to prosecute insurgency. It is not ..anticipated 

. * *, 

*' b * * % 

■ . • that, this impact will be immediately apparent. Unfavorable 

♦ • “ . 

% _ . ♦ • 

weather, while partially offset by the expanded use of naval - - 

forces, will preclude air strike forces from applying the 

♦ * 

* . V 

desired pressures at the most advantageous time and placed • The 

% # ' h ' 

• | I. 

cumulative effects of the air strikes and' naval bombardment will 

* • 

• ■ % • 

. , ' gradually increase to significant proportions' as erosion of the' \ 

distribution system progresses, in addition to the material 

» • • • 

effects against NVN’s capability to wage war, approval of the 

. . 

proposed operating authorities .and execution of the campaign 

• * ... 

• * ■ 

.. _ -envisioned will signal to NVN and the remainder of the. world 

• • . • • • 

the continued US resolve and determination to achieve, our- obiec- 

• . . . ” 


tives in Southeast Asia. .' 
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It is clear from the TET offensive that the air attack on the 
North and the interdiction campaign in Laos have not been successful 
in putting a low enough ceiling on infiltration of men and materials 
from the North to the South to prevent such a level of enemy action. 

We do not see the possibility of a campaign which could do more than 
make the enemy task more difficult. Bombing in Route Packages 6A and 
6B is therefore primarily a political tool. 

The J.C.S. recommend a substantial reduction in previous political 
control over the attacks in the Haiphong and Hanoi areas. Except for 
General Wheeler, we do not recommend such a reduction. 

It is not until May that more than four good bombing days per 
month can be anticipated. The question arises as to how best to use 
those opportunities. We believe the political value of the attacks 
should be optimized. The effective destruction of clearly important 
military and economic targets without excessive population damage would 
seem indicated. Excessive losses in relation to results would have an 
adverse political effect. The air fields (perhaps including Gia Lam) 

would meet the criteria. The Hanoi power plant would probably meet the 

* . 

criteria. There are few other targets of sufficient importance, not 
already authorized, to do so. 

In particular, this view opposes the proposal to define only 3-mile 
and 1-1/2-mile "closed areas" around Hanoi and Haiphong respectively. 
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Individual targets within Hanoi and Haiphong and between the 10- and 
3-mile circles for Hanoi and the 4 and 1-1/2-mile circles for Haiphong, 
should be considered on a case-by-case basis in accordance with the 
above criteria. However, blanket authority for operations up to the 
3-mile and 1-1/2-mile circles respectively, appears to take in only 
small targets having no appreciable military significance; on the other 
hand, experience has indicated that systematic operations particularly 
against road and rail routes simply add slightly to the repair burdens, 
while at the same time involving substantial civilian casualties in 
the many suburban civilian areas located along these routes. 

In addition, a picture of systematic and daily bombing this close 
to Hanoi and Haiphong seems to us to run significant risks of major 
adverse reactions in key third nations. There is certainly some kind 
of ‘‘flash point* 1 in the ability of the British Government to maintain 
its support for our position, and we believe this “flash point" might 
well be crossed by the proposed operations, in contrast to operations 
against specified targets of the type that have been carried out in 
the Hanoi and Haiphong areas in the past. 



We believe it to be agreed that substantial amounts of military 


related supplies move through the Port of Haiphong at present. Never- 
theless, it is also agreed that this flow of supplies could be made 
up through far greater use of the road and rail lines running through 
Chi na, and through lightering and other emergency techniques at Haiphong 
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and other ports. In other words, even from a military standpoint 
the effect of closing the Port of Haiphong would be to impose an 
impediment only for a period of time, and to add to difficulties which 
Hanoi has shown in the past it can overcome. Politically, moreover, 
closing the Port of Haiphong continues to raise a serious question 
of Soviet reaction. Ambassador Thompson, Governor Harriman, and others 
believe that the Soviets would be compelled to react in some manner — 
at a minimum through the use of minesweepers and possibly through 
protective naval action of some sort. Again, we continue to believe 

m 

that there is some kind of ‘'flash point 11 both in terms of these likely 
actions and their implications for our relation with the Soviets in 
other matters, and for such more remote — but not inconceivable — 
possibilities as Soviet compensating pressure elsewhere, for example 
against Berlin. Even a small risk of a significant confrontation with 
the. Soviets must be given major weight against the limited military 
gains anticipated from this action. 

Finally, by throwing the burden of supply onto the rail and road 
lines through China, the mining of Haiphong would tend to increase 
Chinese leverage in Hanoi and would force the Soviets and the Chinese 
to workout cooperative arrangements for their new and enlarged transit. 
We do not believe this would truly drive the Soviets and Chinese to- 
gether, but it would force them to take a wider range of common pos- 
itions that would certainly not be favorable to our basic interests. 

Expanded Naval Operations (SEA DRAGON ) 

These operations, expanded north along the coast to Haiphong and 









to other port areas, would Include provision for avoiding ocean-going 
ships, while hitting coast-wise shipping assumed to be North Vietnamese. 

We believe this distinction will not be easy to apply without 
error, and that therefore the course of action involves substantial 
risks of serious complications with Chinese and other shipping. In 
view of the extensive measures already authorized further south, we 
doubt if the gains to be achieved would warrant these risks. 

Surface-to-Ai r Missiles 

As in the past, we believe this action would involve substantial 
risk of triggering some new form of North Vietnamese military action 
against the ships involved. Moreover, another factor is whether we 
can be fully certain of target identification. The balance on this 
one is extremely close, but we continue to question whether expected 
gains would counter-balance the risks. 
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THE CASE AGAINST FURTHER S I GM 1 F \ CANT INCREASES IN U.S. FORCES IN VIETNAM ^ 

The reinforcements requested by General Westmoreland would bring the 
total of Americans fighting in Vietnam to almost three-quar ters of a 
million. This would be more than double the total of the South Vietnamese 
regular forces and would roughly match the aggregate number of South Vietnamese 
under arms. The thesis of this paper is that the commitment of this number 
of U .S . forces would not significantly improve our military operations, 
would only add to the already heavy human and economic costs of our efforts 
and would In fact make less likely the accomplishment of our objective 
in Vietnam. 

The objective of the United States in South Vietnam Is to achieve an 
honorable peace that will leave the people of South Vietnam free to fashion 
their own political and economic Institutions without fear of terror and 
Intimidation from the North. The only way in which this objective can be 
attained is to create conditions under which the South Vietnamese themselves 
can develop the kind of political organization and military strength that 
will enable them to survive and overcome the challenges with which they will 

be faced once the American military presence Is substantially withdrawn. 

♦ 

. 

i he objective cannot be achieved if the United States virtually takes over 
» 

the entire defense or South Vietnam and, by its military predominance, 

overshadows South Vietnam's own efforts and stunts, or at least 

retards, the growth that must occur if our political aims are to be realized. 

The past 2-1/2 years, and particularly the last several weeks, have 
made clear the fact that there Is no quick military solution to the problems 
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of Souch Vietnam. No military power that we can bring to bear will be 
adequate to make the North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong give up their goal 
of taking over in South Vietnam* No military strategy can succeed in sub- 
stantially destroying the NVA/VC forces or driving them from the country, 

A military campaign directed primarily toward this objective should not be 

undertaken and a leve.l of U.S. forces designed to this end should not be 
furnished. 

Equally clear is the fact that to reach our political objective we will 
have to provide a level of security high enough for long enough to enable * 
the Government of South Vietnam to become strong enough politically and 
militarily to ensure its own survival when we leave. This security role 
will have to be maintained for a period of years. It is therefore neces- 
sary that we put ourselves into a military posture which the people of the 
United States will be willing to support for the long haul. 

Our objective in Vietnam is worth a high price. Like any other objective, 
however, it must be viewed in the context of our overall foreign policy, 
ihere is a point at which the price can become so high as to impair our 
ability to achieve other, and equally important, foreign policy objectives. 
There is thus a limit to the number of American troops we can wisely com- 
mit to the struggle in South Vietnam. There is no reason to believe that 
three-quarters of a million American fighting men can achieve more there 
than one-half a million will be able to do. There is no reason to think 

that sending 200,000 this year will find us a year from now in any better 

* 

military situation and not faced with a further demand that would bring 
our forces beyond the million mark. This could leave us ill prepared to 
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cope with contingencies elsewhere in the world or to maintain in Europe 
a level of military preparedness sufficient to deter Soviet adventurism. 

It could also leave the American people unwilling to respond in Asia and 

elsewhere with an American commitment that they would fear would become 
comparably costly. 

No matter what the result in South Vietnam itself, we will have failed 
in our purposes if: 

» 

a. The war in Vietnam spreads to the point where it is a major 
conflict leading to direct military confrontation with the USSR and/or 


China; 


b. The war in Vietnam spreads to the point where we are so 


com- 


mitted in resources that our other world-wide commitments -- especially 
NATO -- are no longer credible; 

c. The attitudes of the American people towards "more Vietnams" 
are such that our other commitments are brought into question as a matter 
of US will; 

d. Other countries no longer wish the US commitment for fear 
of the consequences to themselves as a battlefield between the East and 
the West. 


The time has come to stabilize the level of US involvement in South 
Vietnam and to begin to adjust the relative roles of the Americans and 
the South Vietnamese. We are not in danger of military defeat. The North 
Vietnamese and the Viet Cong are not able to drive us from the country. 

The presence of 500,000 to 600,000 American troops is more than adequate 
to demonstrate to Hanoi our determination to persist in seeking our goals.. 
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indeed, at less i one t\or ui Vietnamese assessment reviewed by CIA indicates 
that: “Hanoi sees every step in the strengthening of US forces as a 

. • 

vindication of Communist strategy, and points to its success in keeping 
pace with the build-up. “ 

% 

A decision should be made to send as soon as possible the forces im- 
mediately available to meet the immediate military situation. There is 
some reason to believe that our adversaries may continue their present 

. abnormally high level of military activity during the next two months in 

• * . • 

an attempt to win military and morale victories that will result in the 

collapse of the GVN and the disintegration of ARVN. The added strength 

we can supply now will be of some importance in defeating this enemy thrust. 

. 

We should also decide, however, to level off US force commitments at 

, * 

this point and to study intensively ways in which we can operate mili- 
tarily in a fashion which will provide the maximum degree of security for 
the maximum portion of the South Vietnamese population. Our purpose 
should be to adopt a military posture consistent with the most rapid 
development of South Vietnamese political and military capability and 
one which the American people will be willing to maintain for a suffi- 
cient period so that this growth can be accomplished. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

view of the adverse consequences of deploying an additional 

t 

205,000 troops and the great likelihood that the enemy 'would 
respond with an offsetting increase, postpone making or 
announcing any decision to deploy large numbers of additional 

* 

* 

forces. 

2. Deploy those forces immediately available (10,500) to meet 
General Wes tmoreland 1 5 urgent request and call up reserves 
necessary to maintain our strategic reserve (4th Marine Divi- 
sion, support ing Naval forces, and two Army National Guard 
brigades.) 

3* Do not decide now to approve the remainder of MACV*s request. 
Take steps to shorten lead times, by ordering equipment and 
ammunition, readying reserves and, if necessary, calling them 

. 

• up* so that the forces can be deployed on the schedule reques- 
ted by General Westmoreland if we decide to do so. This will 
require an additional $2.5 billion to the $2.5 billion supple- 
mental already needed. Justify-thsse steps as a hedge against 

♦ * .« 
a. « ’ • 

possible crisis in Korea or Laos', 3s well as a massive North 

. Vietnamese- invasion of South Vietnam (Details at Tab A). 

■ * . 

4. Revise MACV‘s strategic guidance. 

5 • Warn the GVN that ARVN effectiveness must be increased and 

* • t 

that the GVN must move to gain the support of a broader seg- 
ment of the Vietnamese population. 
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Alternatives to the y.ACV 'jest 

General Westmoreland has • .,uested a large increase In the forces 

available to him in order to ach I eve. the military objectives he has been 

pursuing. It is argued here that it is unlikely that he will be able to 

achieve these objectives even with an increase in force levels substan- 

tially greater than that requested, and that, on the other hand, the 

forces already at his disposal (with a small increase) are sufficient 

for the achievement of more modest military objectives wholly consonant. 

with our political objective in Vietnam. This political objective is: 

an honorable peace, that will leave the 
people of South Vietnam free to fashion their 
own political and economic institutions without 
fear of terror or intimidation from the North. V 

It is worth considering briefly how our strategy for employing 

ground forces evolved. 

When U.S. forces were committed to South Vietnam in 1 3o5 in. in- v 
creasingly larger numbers, the military situation improved significantly. 
U.S. forces wrested the initiative from VC/NVN main force units; ARVN 
forces were being oriented to the RD mission. Thus, by the end of I 360 
our initial military objective of denying to the NVN/VC forces the 

seizure of political control force had been achieved. No longer was 

• * * 

it possible for NVN to impose Its will upon SVN by force. 
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By this time, however , ou * utary objectives had been expanded. In 
the absence of political directives from civilian officials in V/ashington 
limiting the goals to be attained by U.S. m ilitary forces, our military 

objectives became to defeat or to destroy enemy forces and to eject the NVA 
invasion forces and to assist the GVN to extend its control over all of SVN. 
It is now clear that no change in directive to General Westmoreland 

and no rei nforcements we are capable of sending can prevent all further set- 
backs in the short run. V/e could avoid some possible disasters by pulling 

out of exposed static positions in I Corps and in the highlands, but cannot 
prevent a major enemy offensive against the Quang Tri-Hus area, or further 
deter iora t ion in the Delta. 

No level of U.S. forces in Vietnam and no U.S. ground strategy can, by 
themselves, accomplish our objective in SVN. We can obtain our objective 
only if the GVN begins to take the steps necessary to gain the confidence of 
the people and to provide effective leadership for the diverse groups In the 
population. ARVN must also be turned into an effective fighting force. If 
we fail in these objectives, a military victory over the NVN/VC main forces, 
followed by a U.S. withdrawal, would only pave the way for an NLF takeover. 
Our military forces in SVN are fighting to provide the time during which 

ARVN and the GVN can deve.op conf. dance in their strength to survive a 

non-military resolution of the internal conflict. 

General Wheeler notes that forces currently authorized for »MACV are 

inadequate to carry out the current strategy and notes MACV's request for 

206,700 new spaces for a total of 731,700 with all forces in place by the 
end of CY-68. 

What can we hope to accomplish with these increased force levels in 

pursuit of our current strategy of seeking to attrite the enemy or drive 
him from South Vietnam? 
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The 200,000 additional fo • ;.-s requested by MACV w.i 1 1 not put us in 

■ 

a position to drive the enemy from SVN or to destroy his forces. To 
achieve these objectives would require substantial additional forces and 

* 

many years. Even before the TET offensive the enemy was initiating more 

* 

than 2/3 of the clashes and could in response to our build-up adopt a 

« * 

m 

casual ty- 1 imi t i ng posture if he was concerned about attrition. There is 
nothing to indicate that he is. Although the Joint Staff estimate of the 
value of adding 205,000 men assumes that the enemy will not respond with 
its own build-up, it ackncwl edges that he has the ability to offset our 
augmentation. The intelligence community estimates that Hanoi not only 
can but will do so. 

This more likely enemy response is that with which he has responded 
to previous increases in our force levels. Hanoi has maintained a constant 

. > V 

ratio of 1 maneuver battalion to 1.5 US maneuver battalions and has without 

a doubt the capacity to match MACV's requested increase of 27 maneuver 

* 

battalions from his reserve in NVN of from 45 - 70 maneuver battalions. 

Based on previous ratios of total combat r.a;Tpower in US force increments, 

« • 

* 

Hanoi could neutralize iXACV's requested ground combat augmentation with 

• * 

25,000- men. 

m 

9 

If the enemy augments, disperses his troops and fights as he did 
before TET, we wi 1 1 , by the end of the year, be spread just as thin and 
be suffering 40,000 more casualties annually, including an additional 
5,000 KIA. The results, moreover, can only be disappointment in terms of 
attriting his capability. 

* 

* • 

Over the past year, the US has been killing between 70 and 100 
VC/NVA per month per United States combat battalions in theater. The 

• 9 

return per combat battalion deployed has been failing of f .cbptyeY^n 
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assuming that with the additional deployments the kill-ratios will 


rema i n 
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constant, we could expect enemy deaths at most on the order of magnitude of 
20,000 per month. The infiltration system from North Vietnam alone can supply 
and support 13,000 - 16,000 per month, regardless of our bombing pattern, and 
the remainder can be recruited in South Vietnam. 

North Vietnam has a present force level of about 480,000, or about 
3/6 of the population. About 65,000 of this army has been infiltrated into 
SVN. This contrasts with GVN forces of about 750,000 or 7% of the population 
under their control. Less than 2 C% of NVN's draft age men have been mobilized 
into the regular forces. About 120,000 physically fit North Vietnamese males 
are estimated to reach the present draft age each year. Thus the North Viet- 
namese have the capability to sustain a substantial increase over the estimated 
1967 infiltration rate of about 7,000 per month. 

Thus, even with the requested 205,000 augmentation there can be no 
early military resolution of the conflict. We cannot attrite the enemy,- drive 
him from the country or destroy his will to fight. It is likely to require 
considerably more than 750,000 men to attain a military victory and even.with 
this force level we would have to stay in Vietnam for many years. General West- 
moreland and the Joint Staff explicitly assume that we maintain the military 
objective. of destroying the enemy and driving him out of SVN. Unless we change 
that objective, we will have to provide MACV not only with his request, but 
some thereafter, with additional forces. Even if we do this, we can expect 

to suffer severe reverses over the next six months, since no more than 10,500 
troops can arrive before mid-summer, 

Hanoi no longer can doubt that the United States will not permit 
it to gain military victory in South Vietnam. Even if Hanoi should learn 
that General Westmoreland's request for- substantial additional reinforcements 

l| '/*** • '.• . . *r*- • ... 
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has been refused, the enemy would have no basis upon which to believe 
•that we were abandoning the struggle. Rather, he would have to assume that 
vie had concluded that we already had enough forces in South Vietnam to 
prevent a defeat and that we believed we had the key to the eventual attain- 
ment of our political objective. Hanoi has v/elcomed rather than feared 
our build-up. Based on captured documents the CIA concludes: n Hanoi sees 

every step in the strengthening of US forces as a vindication of Communist 

strategy, and points to its success in keeping pace with the buildup. 11 

* 

Moreover, the proposed augmentation would entail substantial costs 
in SVN, in the US, and in the rest of the world. 

South Vietnam . The presence of more than 700,000 US military in SVN 

♦ 

means a virtually complete Americanization of the war. There is no sign 

that ARVN effectiveness will increase and there will be no pressure for 

♦ 

ARVN to shape up if the US appears willing to increase its force levels to 
make up their deficiencies. 

The effect on the GVN would be even more unfortunate. The Saigon 

* . 

leadership has not yet shown an awareness pf the need — let alone 
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an ability -- to attract the necessary loyalty or support of the people. 

It is true that the GVN did not collapse during Tet, but there is not 

m 

yet anything like an urgent sense of national unity and purpose. A large 
influx of additional U.S. forces will intensify the belief of the ruling 
elite that the U.S. will continue to fight its war while it continues to 
alienate large segments of the Vietnamese people, engages in backroom 
politics and permits wide-spread corruption. The proposed actions will 
also generate Increased inflation, thereby reducing the effectiveness of 
the GVN and making corruption harder to control. Reform of the GVN will 
come only when and If they believe that our continued presence in South 
Vietnam depends on what the GVN does. Certainly a U.S. commitment to a 
substantial troop increase before the GVN commits Itself to reform and 
action can only be counterproduct I ve . Whatever our success on the battle- 
field, our chances of leaving behind an effective functioning and viable 
national gove»nment when we at last withdraw will be sharply diminished. 

UjTjj^ed States . Providing 200,000 additional men to MACV in the 

i 

next twelve months will have a profound impact in the United States. We 
will have to mobilize 250,000 reserves (including 2 National Guard and 1 
Marine Reserve Divisions), increase draft-calls, increase our budget 
by $2.5 billion in FY 1 S68 and $10 billion in FY 1969 (to a total cost for 

Vietnam of $35 bill ion) , and see U .S . KIA cl imb to 1 ,300 - 1 ,400 per month, 

. million 

(.See Annex 3.) Our balance of payments will be worsened by $500/or more 

per year , and we will need a larger tax increase — explicitly justified 

as a war tax — and/or wage and price controls. The effect on our economy 

would be comparable to that which the Council of Economic Advisors noted 

took place in 1966: "The spurt of demand -- partly real, partly 
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psychological -- that followed the step-up of our Vietnam effort in mid- 
1 9S5 simply exceeded the speed limits on the economy 1 s: ability to adjust • 

Our resources were sufficient for the task; but the sheer speed of the 

« * 

advance strained the ability of industrial management to mobilize resources 
at the required pace. 11 

These actions and the public education campaign which would need 
to accompany them would put us on a war footing. 

Critics of our Vietnam involvement will violently oppose the move. 

Many Congressmen will demand, as the price of their support, that we eli- 
minate all restrictions on our bombing of the North and mine Haiphong Harbor. 

This action would run grave risks of greater Chinese and Soviet involvement 

. 

in the war without affecting enemy capability to support current or Increased 
force levels in the South. There will also be pressures to expand the war 
into Laos and Cambodia; actions which also can be of little value but which 
will expand the area of military operations and run grave risks of Soviet 
or Chinese reaction. 

It will be difficult to convince critics that we are not simply 
destroying South Vietnam in crdir to “save 11 i t , or that we genuinely want 
peace talks. This growing disaffection accompanied, as it certainly will 
be, by increased deriance of the draft and growing unrest in the cities 
because of the belier that we are neglecting domestic problems runs great 
risks of provoking a domestic crisis of unprecedented proportions. De- 
ployment of the forces requested by MACV would, in U.S. and world opinion, 
be a significant escalation of our commitment In Vietnam. The public would 
• believe that the Admin? strat Ion is striving solely for a "military victory 11 
■and has foreclosed a possible political settlement as being in the framework 
of U.S. objectives. 
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Other Reactions , The Soviets would probably respond by stepping 
up their level of materiel support to Hanoi; they may qua] I ta t I vel y In- 
crease their support by supplying Hanoi with SAM-lII's, surface-to-surface 
missiles for attacks on ships or air bases, Improved al r-to-ground 
capability against helicopters, etc. If, as may well be necessary, we 
accompany the troop increase with expanded bombing and the mining of 
Haiphong we will almost certainly force a conf rontat ion with the Soviets 
and Chinese. The Soviets would then find it difficult to continue business- 
as-usua 1 in such matters as the NPT. Nor could we exclude a more aggressive 
Soviet posture in Europe or elsewhere. Enemy use of Laos and Cambodia for 
bases and logistic support would be increased to counter our troop build up. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
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For the above reasons, the KACV troop requests should not now -be 
g» anted. In view of the TET offensive and the immediate threat we should 
now decide to deploy 10,500 troops and to call up sufficient forces to 

fill out our training base and strategic reserve. (This might include 

• . 

the Fourth Marine Division, supporting Naval forces, and two National Army 
Guard brigades, a total Oi 75>000 men.J In view of the possibility of a 
massive further North Vietnamese effort, and uncertainties in Korea and 
Laos, we should take actions to prepare for additional substantial deploy- 
ments. We should expand procurement of equipment, move additional reserve 

w 

divisions to a higher state of readiness and add $2.5 billion to the fiscal 

•year 1968 Supplement. V/e should also undertake a program of accelerated 

improvement of the fire power and mobility of GVN forces and consider the 

possible se* ious degradation of this program if equipment must be furnished 

now for very substantial additional US forces. These priorities should be 

assessed before further decisions are made. It would be possible to 

cha . acter i ze the immediate small deployment, the call up of reserves and 

# 

increased procurement as prucent action to put us in a state of readiness 

. 

to deal with possible contingencies in Korea, and Laos, as well as possible 
developments in South Vietnam, without Impairment of our ability to dis- 
charge our commitments elsewhere in the world. 
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DEC IS 10X3 OX C •■;? ACT. RZADICTSS 



Decision. Date 


Nov 


1 Aoril 


1 May 


1 June 


1 July 
1 August 


Action 

Call-up 4th Marine Division 

1 Army Ktl Grd Mech.Bde. 
9000 Navy personnel 

Increase April and May Draft Calls 

Open '2 Army Training Bases 

Take steps to raise readiness of 
Key Army Reserve and Guard Units 

Request FT 68 Supplemental Budget 

«. * . 

4 

Request Legislative Authority for 
Individual Reservist Recall and 
Extension of Terms of Service 

Call-up 3 Army National Guard 
Brigades (70,000 men) 

Call-up 3000 Navy Men 

1 F-84 Sqd and 6000 Air 
Reservists 


Cost ($ Millions) 

FY 68 BY 69 


( 200 ) 


( 20) 

( 25) 


(300) 


2,50c* 


K A 


( 120 ) 
( 3) 

( 5) 


Call-up 1 A rmy Ktl Grd Div. (80,000 ner±) ( -) 

Propose FY 6 9 3udget Amendment 

Call-up 3 7-84 Sqds and 11,000 Air 
• Reservists 


(750) 


(700) 

( 30) 

( 60) 
(800) 
6 ,oco* 


1 January 1969 Propose FY 69 Supplemental 


4,000* 


* If units not deployed, about in-ro- thirds of the funds requested could 
offset future needs. 
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RESERVE CALL-UP 
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Army ’ . 

* 4 Brigades 

1 Division 


Additional Reserve 
Personnel* 

160,000 



Navy 


5 Construction Battalions 


Marines 

4th Marine Division/Wing Team 
Air Force 

13 Fighter Squadrons 
5 Tactical Airlift Groups 


12,000 


56,00 0 


17,000 


245,000* . 


* Plus added draft calls to increase total force hy about 
400,000 men. 
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TAB G 




Difficulties and Negative Factors in the Course of Action 


1 . Presentation to the Congress and the Public 

a. Will highlight that the rebuilding of the Strategic Reserve is 
in fact largely a deferred result of what we have a 1 ready committed to 
Vietnam and not of what may now be required. 


- the size of total strength increase will at once appear wholly 
disproportionate to any firm plans for Vietnam reinforcement. 

- conversely, even though we say no decision is being made beyond 
30,000, many will say this is just double talk and that we are 
not being candid. 

b. Must be based largely on V ietnam : 

- Korea is more tense, but we cannot depict conventional attack 
as likely nor can we argue US/ROK capabilities are inadequate 
(bearing in mind possible use of nuclear weapons in event of 
a 1 1 -out attack) . 


- stress on threat to Laos/Tha i 1 and cannot now be made vivid in 
any case, and would compel reversal of our position that 
Thailand can handle insurgency and limited threat; prospect 
of a “second front 11 in Southeast Asia would arouse many new 
sources of opposition. 

- Middle East threat has not increased since January and in any 
case has not been depicted as a matter for US force intervention; 
again, the prospect of such action would arouse opposition in 
many quarters. 

- Western Europe does not appear to be under any new threat. 

On the contrary the plan: 

c. Coulid well lead to Congressional pressures to pull more forces out 
of Europe. 


- we could try to get the Europeans to pick up the slack, but there 
is no real hope of success. 

- effect of such pressures alone, even assuming we are not forced 
to yield to them, could weaken NATO and hurt our relations with 
key countries. 
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d - In Vietnam terms, is bound to highlight the fact that we cannot offer 

any clear prospect of a favorable outcome even with these forces sent in 
At most 


- we can offer a staving off of military defeat, a chance for the GVN 
to survive and get stronger, and possible later initiatives, plus 
the hope - no more - that a thwarted and pressured Hanoi might 
move toward peace. (If we put the case in stronger terms, as 
sure or even likely to produce major early results, we risk both 
present skepticism and future disillusionment such that the 
country could give up on the whole effort in 1969. ) 

- under these conditions, even present supporters of the war will 
ask whether we could not do this much for less. 

e. Will in any event produce both "dove" and "hawk" pressures to 
"get it over. " 

"dove" pressures would be contained in the sense that few believe 
their peace proposals make sense or mean anything but defeat; 
however, emotion and discouragement would add somewhat to 
this wing's strength. 

"hawk" pressures will grow more among the public than "dove" 
pressures; specific key members of Congress will demand 
present assurances of a really drastic bombing program 
against the North, including the mining of Haiphong and much 
greater civilian casualties, for military gains that appear 
limited. If such assurances were given, this would almost 
certainly become public through debate or otherwise. 

- the result could be a whipsaw effect, weakening the center and 
strengthening both extremes. 

Conclusion: Hence, the resulting debate is likely to be prolonged 
and divisive for these reasons alone , and apart from the impact on taxes 
and domestic programs discussed below. 

2 


The Im plications for Taxes, and hence for Domestic Pr ograms and 
and other Foreign Programs. 
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a. Secretary Fowler is clear that increas es in FY 1968 and FY 1969 
expenditures must be met by 1-for-l tax or Budget action proposals to 
avoid serious effects on the domestic economy and the stability of the 

dollar. 

b. He is equally clear that the tax-writing Committees will: 

- on both sides, demand that at least 25-30% of the costs be 
met by cuts in domestic programs, other defense costs, an 

perhaps foreign aid. 

- on the Senate side, include a total sabotage effort by a 
determined "dove" minority. 

c. It is his further judgment that, even under these conditions, tax 
increases are doubtful of approval up to the 1-for-l requirement. Thus 
there will be significant adverse effects on the economy and the dol ar 

in any event. 

d. Assuming the Administration accepts "25-30%-of-cost" cuts m 
other parts of the Budget, the Congress will not stop there. 

- domestic programs would be further cut, and the exposed ones 
are those most central to the Great Society and the problem of 
poverty and the cities. 

- defense budget would also be cut, though probably less. 

- foreign aid, already in bad shape, could be virtually gutted 

by a cut of 50% or so. The result would include sharp damage 
to key programs related to Southeast Asia (the big stake in 
the Vietnam war) - Indonesia, Laos, Thailand, regional support, 
and Mr. Black's effort to get a new ADB Special Funds 
authorization. Korea economic aid wo uld also be cut. Some 
of these might be cut out and saved, but not all. 

e. Only an immense "Act of Will" - in an election year - could avert 
these results. The case, including the realistic prospects m Vietnam, 
seems unlikely to generate such an "Act of Will" however well it is 

handled. 
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